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Appearing  in  : 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  GrocersBulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


Ways  to  sell  more 


BEANS  .  . 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

In  May .  .  ^ 

Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  STRINGLESS  BEANS 


To  help  stimulate  intelligent  merchandising 
of  canned  foods,  a  series  of  educational 
sales  ideas  for  the  retail  grocer  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Can  Company  in  the 
six  important  grocery  publications  listed 
above.  Each  month  a  different  canned  food  is 
featured — this  month,  canned  stringless  beans. 


Four  of  the  advertisements  have  already  ap¬ 
peared — Corn,  Pineapple,  Peaches,  Peas — and 
we  will  gladly  send  you  reprints  upon  request. 
We  hope  you  will  read  the  current  page  and 
follow  the  entire  series.  We  think  you  will 
find  it  interesting — and  valuable  in  your  work 
with  the  retail  trade. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY^® 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 
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A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

IF  you  make  your  ''oYin"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  set  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


APRIL 


1905 


Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  men  organized  the  Continental 
Can  Company  because  they  had  faith  in 
the  Canning  Industry  and  believed  that 
it  would  grow. 

To  all  Continental  men  and  to  the  Old 
Guard  of  the  Canning  Industry,  this 
month  is  particularly  significant  for  the 
first  shipment  of  Cans  was  made  from 
our  Syracuse  Plant  in  April  1905. 

In  the  intervening  twenty-eight  years 
there  has  been  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  examples  of  modem 
progress — largely  made  possible  by  the 
unswerving  adherence  to  a  rigid  policy 
of  manufacturing  highest  quality  cans 
and  rendering  real  service  to  Canners. 

From  the  small  output  of  532,000  cans 
in  1905,  Continental,  through  its  great 
organization,  now  has  a  yearly  output 
that  reaches  into  billions  of  cans. 

From  one  plant  in  Syracuse  in  1905, 
today  Continental  has  39  modem  plants 
located  at  strategic  distribution  points  in 
27  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
These  include  four  plants  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  can-making  and  can-closing 
equipment,  and  completely  equipped 
laboratories  for  research  in  canning  tech¬ 
nology  and  can  manufacturing. 

And,  finally,  there  has  been  built  up  a 
large  and  experienced  organization  to 
carry  on  its  policy  of  progress  that  the 
Canning  Industry  may  be  even  better 
served  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


S.  J.  Steele  F.  A.  Prahl 

Vice-President  in  Charge  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales  of  Manufacturing 


C.  H.  Englar 

Assistant  Manager  of  Sales  Packers  Cans 


w. 


Hth  Continental’s  present  place  in 
the  Industry,  a  tribute  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  of  products  and  the 
service  rendered  by  the  experienced  men 
in  its  Sales  Division,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
picture  above  the  executives  who  have  been 
responsible  in  part  for  this  progress. 

However,  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  loyal 
and  capable  Continental  men  who  have 
contributed  to  this  growth  would  be  im¬ 
possible  because  of  lack  of  space. 


Now  IS  THE 

STARTIiSG  TIME 

IT  won’t  be  long  now  before  the  Can¬ 
ning  Season  will  be  with  us.  Crops 
will  be  coming  in  and  canneries  will 
begin  to  hum.  Busy  days  are  just  ahead. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  readiness  to  *'go.” 

Continental  has  every  facility  ready  for 
even  greater  service  in  1933-  Line  after 
line  of  smooth-running,  high-speed,  can¬ 
making  machinery  in  its  many  modern 
plants  will  soon  be  turning  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count.  The  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  will  be  concentrating  on  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  ways  to  get  cans  to 
customers.  Research  Specialists  armed 
with  Laboratory  data  will  be  ready  to  serve 
quickly  whatever  emergency  arises.  Clos¬ 


ing  Machine  inspections  are  being  made 
— everything  here  is  ready  to  go. 


One  of  the  39  modern  Continental 
Plants  of  today,  located  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  which  has 
heen  installed  the  mo^t  advanced  can 
manufacturing  machinery  ande4|uip- 
ment  known  to  engineering  science. 


"irS  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN" 

Modern  tin  cans  are  the  strongest,  light¬ 
est  and  most  economical  of  all  packages. 
They  seal  in  and  preserve  all  the  good¬ 
ness  of  your  products.  They  exclude  air, 
moisture,  germs,  light  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  elements.  No  other  container  yields 
so  much  in  service  at  comparative  cost. 
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EDITORIALS 

Get  in  line — The  movement  to  show  intelligent 
labeling  upon  this  year’s  canned  foods  is  tak¬ 
ing  very  definite  shape.  The  industry  has 
awakened  with  a  shock  to  the  reality  that  its  labels 
are  unintelligible  to  the  consuming  public,  that  they 
might  as  well  be  written  in  Greek  as  they  are  now 
worded  and  displayed,  and  the  industry  means  to 
change  that.  When  the  producers,  and  labelers,  of 
the  goods  cannot  tell  what  the  labels  mean,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  time  to  change.  And,  of  course,  it  is  about  time 
that  the  industry  woke  up  to  this  fatal  oversight.  The 
industry  intends  to  adopt  George  Cobb’s  advice;  to 
make  the  labels  actually  and  truly  “the  window  of  the 
can.” 

If  it  were  difficult  to  do  this  as  now  suggested,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  lagging  in  the  effort.  The 
plan  suggested  is  simplicity  itself :  simply  the  use  of 
the  word  “Grade,”  followed  by  the  letter  which  you 
know  will  indicate  the  quality  in  the  can — “A”  if  it  is 
fancy;  “B”  for  choice  or  extra  standard;  “C”  for 
standard,  leaving  seconds  or  soupstock  qualities  for 
the  McNary-Mapes  legend.  Does  that  suggest  any¬ 
thing  to  you?  It  ought  to.  There  is  just  one  grade  of 
your  goods  that  absolutely  must  be  labeled  with  the 
quality — your  off-grade,  seconds,  the  poorest  stuff  you 
put  out,  and  the  crepe-like  heavy  black  border  must 
be  used  on  them!  If  you  find  no  irony  in  that  fact 
then  take  this  jolt:  the  public  is  actually  buying  those 
McNary-Mapes  marked  cans  rather  than  your  goods 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  that  say  anything  about 
the  quality  in  the  can.  Fact,  ask  your  jobber  or  re¬ 
tailer,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  people  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  them !  Canners  are  complaining  to  association 
officers  on  this  account!  If  you  can  beat  that  for 
pure,  unadulterated  irony  you  name  it. 

If  you  are  so  dead-in-love  with  your  present  label 
and  cannot  tear  yourself  away  from  that  artistic 
sylvan-dell,  or  pastoral  scene  on  the  bank  of  a  mean¬ 
dering  stream;  if  you  insist  upon  presenting  each  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  can  of  your  goods  with  a  handsome  pic¬ 
ture,  at  least  put  opposite  or  below  the  picture  of 
the  product,  a  good,  big,  plain  signboard  bearing  the 
direction;  “Grade  A,”  or  as  the  case  may  warrant. 
That  is  the  most  important  thing  on  your  label,  so 
don’t  tuck  it  away  where  it  is  hard  to  find.  Don’t 
make  a  puzzle  of  your  label ;  make  it  plain,  so  that 
all  who  run  may  read. 


And  here  is  another  view  on  this  question  well 
worth  very  serious  thought  and  consideration.  Harvey 
Burr,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  his  most  recent  circular  to  his  members  said : 

“I  wish  that  every  member  would  read  and  read  again 
the  editorial  on  ‘Labels’  in  the  current,  April  17th,  issue 
of  The  Canning  Trade. 

“You  will  find  therein  an  expression  of  fundamental 
sales  policy  for  the  future  of  the  canning  industry  as  well 
as  sound  advice  for  each  and  every  individual  canner 
regardless  of  the  product  he  packs. 

“For  several  years,  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association 
has  attempted  to  develop  an  association  label  that  will 
carry  a  definite  truthful  message  to  the  consumer.  There 
has  been  all  kinds  of  opposition  to  the  plan  but  NOW 
other  states  are  taking  up  the  idea  and  canners  are  com¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  statement  of  Grade  on  the 
label,  regardless  of  brand  name.  Furthermore,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  ready  to  give  canned 
foods,  under  such  labels,  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  free  radio  advertising^  while,  we,  here  in  Wisconsin,  con¬ 
tinue  our  ‘dog  in  the  manger’  attitude  and  try  to  improve 
(?)  our  reputation  (?)  by  using  several  hundred  different 
brand  names  on  the  same  commodity. 

“Ninety  per  cent  of  those  labels  we  are  using  mean 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  consumer.  If  we  could  buy  ad¬ 
vertising  space  equal  to  that  which  is  available  on  our 
labels  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  square  foot,  it  would  cost 
Wisconsin  canners  approximately  $24,000,000  per  year.  If 
the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  would 
adopt  and  use  a  uniform,  up-to-date,  label  on  50  per  cent 
of  our  pack,  it  would  be  worth  $5,000,000  per  year  in 
advertising  value  alone  and  would  not  increase  our  cost 
of  labels  at  all.  Think  that  over. 

“Right  now  is  the  time  to  make  this  change  in  your 
merchandising  policy.  Such  a  change  will  lay  a  new  foun¬ 
dation  for  your  individual  company  and  permit  you  to 
salvage  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in  now,  something  of  real 
value,  that  will  insure  your  future  reputation  and  identity. 

“There  is  not  much  hope  of  price  stability  or  profit  in 
this  game  as  long  as  we  permit  1000  different  kinds  of 
labels  on  the  same  commodity  to  compete  with  each  other 
for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  What  do  you  say?” 

The  idea  is  taking  hold  and  it  is  going  to  be  done 
this  season.  They  will  get  the  five  million  cases  asked 
for,  and  required  in  order  to  have  canned  foods  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Farm  Hour  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
press  notices,  they  will  probably  get  twenty  to  thirty 
million  cases ;  but  if  you  cannot  see  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  complying  with  this  requirement,  then  we 
would  suggest  that  you  have  all  your  labels  imprinted 
with  the  McNary-Mapes  legend  as  the  only  other 
means  of  assuring  the  movement  of  your  goods  from 
the  retailers’  shelves.  For  once  they  start  broadcast¬ 
ing  to  the  housewives  of  this  country  what  these  A. 
B.  C.’s  mean  when  they  appear  on  the  labels  of  canned 
foods,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  traveling  for  all  labels 
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not  SO  marked.  That  is  inevitable,  for  anyone  prefers 
buying  with  eyes  wide  open  to  buying  blindly. 

That  is  a  very  dangerous  statement  for  us  to  make 
here,  for  there  are  powerful  interests  opposed  to  this 
definite  manner  of  merchandising  canned  foods,  and 
they  will  use  every  means  to  prevent  the  broadcasting 
and  the  other  good  advertising,  just  as  they  were  able 
to  have  knocked  out  the  use  of  the  words  “U.  S.” 
before  the  Grade  in  the  recent  bill,  and  tried  to  kill 
the  whole  plan  of  grading  canned  foods.  On  their 
reputations  they  are  the  ones  who  could  best  and  most 
easily  use  the  grade  sign,  and  to  most  advantage  to 
themselves,  but  they  fear  they  may  lose  the  “edge” 
they  have  had  on  canned  foods  distribution;  or  in 
other  words  they  fear  the  use  of  the  grades  on  the 
labels  will  increase  their  competition.  We  believe  they 
are  entirely  wrong,  and  that  experience  will  prove 
that  they  will  share  most  heavily  in  the  vastly  in¬ 
creased  demand  that  will  set  in  when  the  goods  are 
offered  to  the  public  in  a  clear  easily  understood  man¬ 
ner.  When  you  consider  how  many  millions  of  con¬ 
sumer-buyers  of  canned  foods  have  been  fooled  in  their 
purchases,  or  at  least  disappointed  in  what  they  ex¬ 
pected,  there  must  ensue  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
buying  public  when  they  learn  that  they  can  buy, 
confidently,  as  they  wish,  and  feel  sure  and  contented 
with  what  they  are  getting.  Given  that  condition  and 
you  cannot  possibly  stop  the  doubling  of  the  present 
consumption  of  canned  foods,  and  at  better  prices 
than  are  now  paid  for  them,  on  the  average.  In  that 
case  these  powerful  interests  will  share  well  with 
all  others. 

THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW  SHAKE-UP— Under  date 
of  April  25th  notice  came  from  Washington  that  a 
conference  would  be  held  with  food  and  drug  pro¬ 
ducers,  radio  interests,  advertisers,  etc.,  with  the 
Asistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  April  27,  28,  and 
29th,  too  late  for  announcement  in  this  issue.  This  is 
in  persuance  to  the  proposed  plan  to  shake  up  the 
pure  food  department,  and  to  draft  amendments  to 
the  law  of  1906.  Something  will  come  out  of  this,  for 
Washington  is  long  on  work  and  short  on  talk  these 
days,  and  the  industry  will  wait  with  interest  what 
may  be  done  that  will  affect  them. 

We  wish  we  had  time  to  suggest  one  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  basic  amendment,  often  referred  to  in  these 
columns  since  1906,  and  originally  included  in  the 
draft  of  this  1906  law,  but  which  was  knocked  out  by 
the  wholesale  grocers’  lobby.  To  wit:  that  no  pack¬ 
age  of  food  or  drugs  may  be  offered  to  the  public  un¬ 
less  it  bear,  in  conspicuous  manner,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  producer.  No  man  has  any  moral  right 
to  make  for  public  use  or  consumption  any  food  or 
drug  without  standing  wholly  responsible  for  such 
product.  That  is  and  it  ought  to  be  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  pure  food  law,  and  most  men  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  such  laws  are  in  favor  of  it. 

That  does  not  kill  jobbers’  labels.  It  merely  means 
that  the  wholesale  or  retail  distributors  are  relieved 
of  the  responsibility,  and  are  giving  the  credit  to  the 
producers  which  those  producers  have  not  seen  fit 
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to  claim  for  themselves;  but  it  will  outlaw  those  old 
hideaways,  those  old  smoke-screens  “Distributed  by,” 
“Packed  for,”  etc.  Under  such  an  amendment  the 
distributors’  labels  would  have  to  carry  the  announce¬ 
ment  “Distributed  by,”  but  under  that  would  appear 

“Packed  by - ,  at,  with  the  address.  Or  they 

would  say,  “Packed  for”  by — the  producer,  at,  the 
address.  And  there  ought  to  be  one  further  require¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  that  such  names  must  be  the  true 
names  and  addresses,  the  latter  the  head  office  of  the 
distributor  or  producer,  as  was  recently  required  in 
New  York  State  for  the  firm  names  on  windows,  signs, 
etc. 

This  would  make  a  lot  of  trouble  in  providing  labels  ? 
Undoubtedly,  but  that  was  a  leading  argument  against 
the  enactment  of  the  original  pure  food  law,  and  yet 
today  you  would  not  be  without  that  law. 

From  the  canner’s  side,  look  what  it  would  do:  it 
would  restore  future  buying,  as  possibly  nothing  else 
will  do;  and  once  obtained  a  good  buyer  would  stick 
with  the  canner,  year  in  and  year  out,  refusing  to 
change  on  Ic  or  2'/2C  per  dozen  difference  in  price. 
But  an  even  greater  impetus  would  be  given  to  the 
practice  of  obtaining  the  entire  market  rights  in  the 
city  or  State  for  the  canner’s  brand,  and  fit  working 
price  to  insure  such  continuous  supply.  But  greater 
than  all  else  it  would  teach  many  canners  the  value 
of  building  a  good-will  basis  for  their  goods ;  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  reputation  for  their  goods  and  steadily  building 
that  up.  Jobbers’  labels  as  now  sold  give  all  the  credit 
to  the  jobber,  and  the  canner  is,  in  reality,  only  man¬ 
ager  of  that  jobber’s  production  department.  The 
canner  so  selling,  is  merely  a  hired  man  and  can  be 
dropped  for  another  on  a  moment’s  notice.  And  that 
is  not  good,  no,  not  sensible  business  for  any  canner. 
We  hope  the  shake-up  will  include  this  important 
amendment. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and!  Commission 

Ganne^  G'oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  D .  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $S.OO 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LAST  CALL  FOR  SEASONAL 

DISCOUNTS! 


May  is  the  last  month  in  which 
we  can  allow  a  special  seasonal 
discount  on  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutters,  SHERMAN 
String  Bean  Fillers  or  parts  for 
either. 

Act  NOW:  our  current  low 
prices  can  only  be  guaranteed 
while  our  present  stock  lasts. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


The  Nationad  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers’  Problems 


THE  1933  PROGRAM  FOR  PEA  APHIS  CONTROL 
By  H.  G.  Ingerson 

Farmery  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  PEA  APHIS  CAN  NOW  BE  CONTROLLED 
AT  SMALL  COST  PER  ACRE 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  dusting  equipment  and  the 
mounting  of  this  equipment  on  light  motor  trucks 
is  the  answer  to  the  most  discouraging  phase  of  pea 
growing.  Before  we  go  into  the  details  of  how,  when, 
and  why,  let’s  start  at  the  beginning  and  see  what 
has  been  done  in  past  years. 

Pea  Aphids  have  been  taking  their  toll  of  canning 
peas  since  the  first  field  of  canning  peas  was  planted. 
In  other  words,  pea  lice  have  been  present  in  some 
numbers  since  peas  have  been  grown.  They  have 
been  of  disastrous  numbers  at  several  different  times 
in  the  history  of  our  pea  canning  industry  and  each 
year,  take  a  large  toll  in  the  reduced  yield  of  canning 
peas.  When  their  occurrence  in  multitudes  happens 
to  coincide  with  a  drought  year,  then  the  damage 
often  reaches  the  total  crop  of  peas.  The  farmer  loses 
his  investment  in  seed,  in  fertilizer,  in  labor  in  putting 
in  his  crop  and  the  canner  loses  his  pack  of  peas,  his 
customers  on  certain  grades,  and  carries  his  overhead 
on  his  pea  canning  equipment  with  no  income. 

Many  agencies  have  had  a  hand  in  developing  con¬ 
trol  methods  for  this  pest  over  a  period  of  years  and 
the  control  methods  tried  have  been  along  three  rather 
distinct  lines.  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  sweeping 
or  dragging  of  the  field  with  different  types  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Ropes  have  been  used,  poles,  canvas  and  com¬ 
binations  of  these  different  methods.  Considerable 
money  has  been  spent  in  the  production  of  so-called 
“Aphiodzers”  or  sweeping  machines  to  mechanically 
separate  the  aphids  from  the  pea  plants.  All  of  these 
methods  have  given  just  enough  results  to  encourage 
the  users  without  showing  any  consistent  control  of 
the  pest.  These  have  been  used  periodically  and  then 
discarded  as  not  being  worth  the  labor  expended. 

Spraying  with  various  spray  materials  in  liquid 
form  has  been  tried  repeatedly,  with  only  indifferent 
results.  In  some  cases,  fair  control  has  been  had  but 
this  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  considerable 


injury  to  the  plants  by  the  work  animals  and  the 
equipment  hauled  through  the  fields. 

EARLY.  EXPERIENCE  WITH  NICOTINE  DUST 
MIXTURES 

As  early  as  1921  and  ’22,  very  encouraging  results 
were  secured  in  some  of  the  Eastern  sections  by  use 
of  strong  nicotine  dust,  mixed  right  at  the  time  of 
application  and  applied  with  dusting  equipment  that 
was  then  available.  Here  again,  the  draw-back  to  the 
general  use  of  this  method  was  the  damage  done  to 
the  vines  by  the  work  animals  and  the  equipment,  and 
the  limited  acreage  that  could  be  covered  by  a  single 
duster. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  DUSTERS  NOW  ENTER  THE 
PICTURE 

For  a  number  of  years,  both  dusters  and  sprayers 
mounted  on  light  motor  trucks  have  been  used  in 
dusting  large  acreage  of  various  field  crops  such  as 
potatoes,  beans,  sugar  beets,  melons,  and  cucumbers, 
and  in  1932  this  method  was  used  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  in  treating  large  acreages  of  canning  peas. 
Several  large  canning  companies  used  this  equipment 
last  year  at  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  plants.  Each 
of  these  companies  dusted  several  hundred  acres  of 
peas  and  while  they  were  late  in  starting  the  control 
work,  secured  very  effective  kill  of  the  lice  where 
the  dusting  was  done  under  proper  conditions. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK  DUSTER 

The  equipment  necessary  is  simple,  of  compact  con¬ 
struction,  light  in  weight  and  very  nominal  in  first 
cost.  It  consists  of  a  self-mixing  type  of  duster  in 
which  hydrated  lime  is  placed  and  then  liquid  nicotine 
sulphate  in  definite  proportions  poured  onto  this  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  In  the  duster  hopper  suited  for  this 
purpose,  is  a  set  of  mixing  blades  which  turn  at  the 
very  high  speed  of  2,700  to  3,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  high  speed  develops  a  certain  amount 
of  friction  in  the  dust,  which,  together  with  the  chem¬ 
ical  action  of  the  nicotine  with  the  lime,  produces 
considerable  heat  and  this  heat  in  turn  releases  the 
nicotine  fumes  which  are  the  primary  killing  agent 
in  this  dusting  method.  The  mixing  operation  requires 
only  two  minutes  to  mix  a  hundred  pound  batch  of 
dust,  sufficient  to  cover  from  three  to  four  acres  of 
ordinary  growth  of  peas.  In  fact,  this  same  amount 
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COMPLETE 

SERVICE 

for 

CAHNERS 


Typical  Cannery  View — Sprague-Sells  Equipped 

\^hatever  your  product,  wherever  your  plant, 
Sprague-Sells  is  equipped  to  serve  you  fully. 

Fillers,  washers,  blanchers,  buskers,  cutters,  supplies  — 
machines  for  every  canning  purpose  —  supplies  for  every 
canning  need  —  from  a  dime  peeling  knife  to  a  whole 
factory  full  of  modern,  dependable  equipment  that  will 
produce  for  you  high  quality  at  lowest  cost. 

Discuss  your  canning  problems  with  our  seasoned  sales 
engineers.  Their  ideas  will  save  you  money. 

Send  for  the  Sprague-Sells  general  catalog  —  a  complete 
reference  book  for  canners  of  every  product. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Sales  Engineers  in  Every  State 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

Wc  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  for  our  product.  Just  the 
improvement  that  many  tin  decorators  have 
been  waiting  for. 

^^Micrometer  Adjustment** 

This  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to 
quickly  set  the  color  rollers  to  any  required 
thickness  of  film  or  coating. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 


This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scraper  Roller 
which  prevents  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED 
IN  THE  TINPLATE. 

also  manufacturers  or 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Tin 
Plate  Cleaning  Machines,  Offset  Proving  Presses, 
Transfer  Devices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Simplex  Litho 
Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Recovering  of 
Litho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Co., 
Incorporated 

51  -  55  PARK  AVENUE,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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of  time  is  required  to  reload  the  duster,  regardless 
of  the  mixing  operation. 

Power  to  accomplish  the  mixing  and  then  discharge 
the  freshly  mixed  material  through  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  boom  onto  the  pea  acreage,  is  furnished  by  an 
improved  type  of  gasoline  engine  which  is  directly 
connected  to  the  duster  through  flexible  coupling  and 
clutch  similar  to  the  drive  on  a  motor  truck.  This 
clutch  allows  disengaging  of  the  mixing  apparatus 
while  the  hopper  is  being  filled  and  then  the  quick 
connection  between  the  engine  and  duster  when  ready 
to  mix  or  discharge  the  material. 

The  boom  for  distributing  this  material  consists 
of  twelve  flexible  metal  tubes,  extending  to  an  equal 
number  of  specially  designed  nozzles  for  diffusing  the 
dust  in  form  to  give  complete  coverage  of  every  plant 
as  the  equipment  passes  through  the  field.  These  noz¬ 
zles  are  of  special  shape  to  protect  the  discharge  of 
dust  from  moisture  that  may  be  on  the  pea  vines  at 
certain  times. 

A  very  important  adjunct  of  this  equipment  is  a 
long  cotton  cloth  of  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  ex¬ 
tending  the  full  width  of  the  duster  boom  and  trailing 
close  to  the  ground,  confining  the  material  and  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  air  currents.  This  has  the  effect  of 
giving  a  fumigating  chamber,  retaining  the  fumes 
caused  by  the  chemical  action  in  the  duster  hopper, 
these  fumes  being  in  the  nature  of  a  killing  gas,  when 
freshly  discharged  through  the  boom  onto  the  plants 
infested  with  the  lice.  The  cloth  trailer  has  another 
effect  of  dragging  lightly  over  the  plants  and  in  this 
way  knocking  off  any  aphids  which  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  because  of  their  weakened  condition  from  the 
“gassing”  are  unable  to  return  to  the  plants.  The 
excess  of  the  lime  carrying  the  nicotine,  of  course, 
falls  to  the  ground  and  as  the  aphids  come  in  contact 
with  this,  it  has  a  further  killing  effect. 

The  duster  boom  regularly  extends  to  a  width  of 
18  feet  and  as  the  dust  is  discharged  to  one  foot  each 
side  of  the  nozzles,  the  total  width  of  the  swathe 
covered  is  20  feet. 

The  motor  truck  hauling  the  equipment  moves 
through  the  field  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  miles 
per  hour  and  in  large  fields  of  regular  shape,  six  to 
eight  acres  per  hour  can  be  covered. 

HOW  THIS  FORM  OF  DUST  KILLS 

The  nicotine  fumes  that  are  discharged  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  in  association  with  the  very  fine  particles  of  lime 
acting  as  a  carrier  for  the  nicotine,  enter  the  very 
intricate  breathing  aparatus  of  these  tiny  lice  and 
while  actual  death  does  not  result  instantly,  after  a 
few  hours  the  ground  will  be  covered  with  the  lice  and 
kill  of  from  95  to  98  per  cent  is  secured  under  favor¬ 
able  dusting  conditions.  Favorable  conditions  are 
temperature  about  60  per  cent  Fahrenheit,  wind  cur¬ 
rent  below  ten  miles  per  hour,  the  dust  freshly  mixed, 
applied  in  the  amount  of  about  thirty  pounds  per  acre, 
and  the  truck  moving  not  faster  than  five  miles  per 
hour.  This  allows  holding  of  the  fumes  over  each 
plant  approximately  ten  seconds,  using  the  cloth 
trailer  of  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  This  has  been 


found  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  high  percentage  of 
kill. 

COST  OF  THIS  DUST  APPLICATION 

The  materials  for  this  work  are  available  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  way  at  very  nominal  prices  and  on  this  basis,  the 
total  cost  for  materials  for  thirty  pounds  of  the  dust, 
ready  to  apply  to  the  pea  vines  is  approximately  $2.25. 
The  cost  of  operating  the  equipment,  including  the 
motor  truck  and  the  duster,  allowing  for  two  men,  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  25  cents  per  acre,  figuring  the 
equipment  to  cover  fifty  acres  per  day,  making  the 
total  cost  approximately  $2.50  per  acre. 

It  is  this  large  acreage  that  can  be  covered  with  one 
of  these  motor  truck  mounted  outfits  that  makes  this 
process  especially  well  adapted  to  canning  crop  re¬ 
quirements.  One  unit  properly  handled,  will  cover 
surprising  acreage  and  is  without  doubt,  the  best  in¬ 
surance  that  the  pea  canner  can  have.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  unit  of  horse-drawn  equipment  for 
each  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres,  the  investment  in  equip¬ 
ment  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  gained. 
Now,  however,  with  one  of  these  dusting  units  which 
can  be  quickly  mounted  on  any  light  motor  truck,  the 
investment  in  equipment  is  almost  negligible  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  benefit  secured. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1933 

Following  two  years  of  heavy  outbreaks  of  aphis, 
we  can  reasonably  expect  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
insects  to  have  survived  the  winter  to  develop  in  de¬ 
structive  proportions  by  the  time  the  1933  crop  of 
peas  is  large  enough  to  maintain  the  lice.  The  lice 
winter  over  in  alfalfa  fields,  both  in  the  adult  form 
and  in  the  egg  form.  Examination  the  past  few  weeks 
has  shown  plenty  of  live  eggs  and  plenty  of  adults  to 
be  a  serious  menace  to  the  1933  crop.  Whether  these 
over-wintering  lice  prove  to  be  the  starting  of  serious 
damage  for  the  1933  crop,  depends  very  largely  on  the 
weather  conditions  at  the  time  the  migration  takes 
place  from  the  alfalfa  fields  to  the  pea  acreage.  No 
one  can  foresee  what  this  will  be.  The  safe  practice 
is  to  be  prepared,  have  equipment  and  a  nominal  supply 
of  materials  on  hand,  ready  to  meet  any  situation  that 
may  arise.  With  this  step  taken,  the  farmer  can  con¬ 
fidently  put  in  his  acreage,  knowing  that  he  will  har¬ 
vest  a  crop  of  peas,  and  the  canner,  that  he  will  have 
a  pack  of  peas  regardless  of  the  aphis  population. 

We  carry  fire  insurance  on  our  property  and  always 
hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  collect  upon  it.  This 
dusting  equipment  and  the  materials  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  are  the  only  insurance  available  on  your  1933  pea 
crop.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  canner  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  insure  a  1933  pack  of  peas. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  N  old  friend  who  is  a  close  reader  of  The  Can- 
/-X  NiNG  Trade  writes  in  part: 

/  \  “If  I  remember  correctly  you  have  urged  canners 

to  attend  their  state  and  regional  Conventions  but  I  do  not 
recall  your  advising  them  to  attend  conventions  of  wholesale 
grocers  and  other  distributors.  I  know  we  all  try  to  attend 
the  big  Convention  in  January,  and  after  that  it  seems  as 
if  we  have  had  enough  of  attending  conventions  and  I  am 
wondering  if  there  are  not  others  we  could  visit  as  guests 
and  find  our  time  well  spent." 

After  all,  there  are  two  types  of  business  men,  one 
believes  in  the  business-building  value  of  attendance 
at  conventions  of  distributors  and  the  other  does  not. 
Let’s  look  at  the  matter  from  both  sides. 

The  fellow  who  does  not  believe  in  putting  in  a  day 
or  two  at  conventions  of  distributors  to  whom  he  is 
selling  goods  is  usually  of  the  anti-social  type  who 
prefers  to  find  his  amusements  in  accustomed  chan¬ 
nels,  and  who  feels  wholesale  grocers  attend  a  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  having  a  good  time  and  not  for 
any  benefit  they  might  derive  otherwise  from  attend¬ 
ance.  A  man  thus  minded  has  not  attended  many  con¬ 
ventions  recently  and  fails  to  know  how  matter  of 
fact  they  are  at  present,  how  meaty  the  programs  and 
how  well  attended  they  are. 

Certainly,  if  a  canner  receives  an  invitation  to  at¬ 
tend  a  convention  of  distributors,  and  such  an  invita¬ 
tion  is  accompanied  by  tickets,  he’d  better  take  the 
tickets  and  forward  his  check  to  cover.  You  see,  quite 
often  the  secretary  depends  on  making  about  fifty  per 
cent  profit  on  the  tickets  distributed  and  if  such  a 
margin  is  not  forthcoming,  he  is  in  the  hole  financially. 
The  canner  turning  down  the  tickets  is  at  once  placed 
in  the  position  of  throwing  down  an  organization  from 
which  he  expects  sales  support  of  a  substantial  nature. 
Many  times  the  secretary  of  that  group  can  make  or 
mar  a  sales  campaign  otherwise  carefully  arranged. 

Having  the  tickets,  use  them  by  all  means !  I  do  not 
know  of  any  sales  organization  better  able  to  disre¬ 
gard  appealing  for  distributor  support  than  General 
Foods  but  you  see  this  great  organization  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  all  conventions  I  have  ever  attended.  Food 
brokers  are  alert  to  seize  any  chance  for  promoting 
sales  and  you  find  them  well  represented  too  at  all 
conventions. 

Even  with  the  advent  of  3.2  beer,  conventions  of 
food  wholesalers  today  are  arranged  to  require  a  min¬ 
imum  of  time  for  the  acquirement  of  a  maximum  of 
information  and  advice  by  its  membership.  True,  a 


banquet  offers  social  relaxation  but  banquets  can  be 
endured  if  not  wholly  enjoyed.  Your  reason  for  at¬ 
tending  is  the  same  reason  prompting  you  to  become 
close  friends  with  the  buyers  and  heads  of  those  firms 
who  are  today  your  best  customers.  You  should  attend 
conventions  of  distributors  of  your  line  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting  them  socially,  promoting  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  malting  new  friends.  If  more  than 
one  from  your  firm  is  on  hand,  break  up  at  the  supper 
or  banquet.  Deliberately  choose  a  seat  at  a  table  where 
those  who  are  strangers  to  you  are  seated.  Instruct 
the  other  members  of  your  party  to  do  likewise.  Often 
an  acquaintance  made  at  the  supper  table  will  later 
develop  into  buying  relations  most  profitable  and 
pleasant. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  is  little  use  of  going  to 
the  Convention  with  an  order  book  in  your  pocket  all 
ready  for  the  writing  of  orders.  These  will  come 
later  but  your  greatest  return  for  the  time  and  money 
spent  in  attendance  will  come  from  the  better  position 
you  will  be  in  with  buyers,  as  one  who  has  helped 
make  their  convention  a  financial  success,  and  .who 
also  thought  well  enough  of  the  organization  to  be 
present  at  the  sessions  as  well  as  about  the  lobby  of 
the  hotel  in  which  the  convention  is  held. 

Just  a  word  about  the  sessions.  Most  are  open  to 
non-members  of  the  association  holding  the  meeting. 
Attend  all  you  can.  • 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  meet  members  as  they 
seat  themselves  in  the  hall  where  the  address  is  to 
be  given,  you  will  again  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
increase  your  acquaintance  among  those  to  whom  you 
are  anxious  to  sell  goods.  Leaving  the  hall  after  the 
program  has  been  ended  for  the  time  being  you  can 
once  more  mingle  with  those  present,  see  and  be  seen. 
Best  of  all,  your  attendance  will  post  you  concerning 
matters  under  discussion  and  many  fruitful  conversa¬ 
tions  can  later  be  carried  on  with  those  who  also 
listened  to  the  speakers  as  you  did. 

It  is  well  to  register  at  the  headquarters  hotel,  be  as 
fully  identified  with  all  the  proceedings  as  possible. 
If  you  are  promoting  the  sale  of  any  particular  item 
or  introducing  a  new  one,  have  a  display  in  your  room 
and  generous  samples  to  be  given  away  to  all  inter¬ 
ested.  Displays  may  also  be  placed  in  the  lobby  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  room  where  convention  sessions  are  held,  If 
your  product  adapts  itself  to  doing  so,  place  a  sample 
at  each  plate  set  for  the  banquet,  then  your  product 
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will  be  carried  into  many  homes  in  which  are  those 
you  wish  to  interest  in  your  offerings. 

Other  activities  will  suggest  themselves  to  those 
anxious  to  build  business  through  attendance  at  dis¬ 
tributors’  conventions.  Some  advise  the  membership 
list  they  will  be  registered  at  the  hotel,  they  take  a 
suite  of  rooms,  arrange  an  elaborate  display  of  their 
products  and  urge  everyone  to  make  a  headquarters 
of  their  rooms.  Such  efforts  quite  often  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  offerings  of  those  promoting 
the  display,  headquarters,  etc. 

An  important  detail  of  attendance  at  conventions 
is  often  overlooked  by  those  sales  representatives  at¬ 
tending.  A  list  of  all  interviewed  should  be  carefully 
kept  for  analysis  after  your  return  from  the  conven¬ 
tion.  When  you  are  back  in  your  office,  go  over  this 
list  carefully.  Fix  in  your  mind  the  details  of  all  con¬ 
versations,  recall  again  the  particulars  of  each  busi¬ 
ness  discussion,  if  any,  entered  into.  Then  you  will 
be  best  in  a  position  to  profit  from  your  attendance. 

Get  the  habit  of  attending  conventions  of  distrib¬ 
utors,  get  all  you  can  out  of  them  by  putting  all  you 
can  of  thought  and  planning  into  your  attendance  and 
your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do.  Attend 
even  if  you  don’t  care  for  conventions.  You  may  grow 
to  like  them ! 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CLARIFICATION  OF 
STANDARD  FOR  CANNED  PEAS  UNDER 
THE  McNARY-MAPES  AMENDMENT 
MAY  5th,  1933 

Bjj  P.  B.  Dunbar 

Assistant  Chief,  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

The  McNary-Mapes  quality  standard  for  canned 
peas  specifies  both  tenderness  and  immaturity  in 
the  raw  material.  There  seems  to  have  been  an 
increasing  tendency  for  some  canners  to  give  mature 
peas  an  unusually  long  process,  with  the  result  that 
the  finished  product  meets  the  tenderness  requirement. 
Canners  are  warned  that  such  a  practice  does  not 
exempt  canned  mature  peas  from  the  conventional 
sub-standard  quality  legend. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  standard  and  to  give  canners 
some  definite  point  of  reference  it  is  proposed  to  add 
a  new  paragraph  under  the  caption  “Meaning  of 
Terms,’’  reading  as  follows : 

“The  peas  shall  not  be  considered  immature  if 
10  per  cent  or  more  by  count  are  swollen  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  rupture  the  skin  sufficiently  to 
separate  its  broken  edges  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch.” 

This  announcement  does  not  change  paragraph 
38(b),  which  requires  both  the  sub-standard  quality 
legend  and  the  special  statement  “soaked  dry  peas.” 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  invites  com¬ 
ment  on  the  proposed  change.  This  comment  should  be 
received  not  later  than  May  5,  1933.  It  is  requested 
that  in  case  oral  discussion  is  desired  appointment  be 
made  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  before 
appearance. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CANNED  TOMATOES  IN  1933 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  April  17,  1933. 

A  PPARENT  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes  from 
/■A  August  1,  1932,  to  April  1,  1933,  was  about 
/  \  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  period  last 

year.  Prices  of  canned  tomatoes,  however,  averaged 
13  per  cent  lower  this  year.  Should  the  present  rate 
of  movement  into  consuming  channels  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  '1932-33  season  the  apparent  consumption 
might  be  between  11,000,000  and  11,500,000  cases  of 
No.  3s.  The  carryover  might  be  slightly  above 
1,000,000  cases.  Consequently  a  pack  of  from  10,000,- 
000  to  10,500,000  cases  added  to  the  carryover  would 
provide  in  1933-34  the  equivalent  of  this  year’s  con¬ 
sumption.  An  acreage  of  about  265,000  acres,  with 
average  growing  and  packing  conditions,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  pack  of  10,500,000  cases  and  275,000  to  280,000 
acres  might  be  expected  to  produce  11,500,000  to 
12,000,000  cases.  In  1932  about  278,000  acres  were 
planted  and  the  abandonment  was  negligible.  Aband¬ 
onment  is  usually  not  large  except  when  growing  con¬ 
ditions  are  adverse.  Apparent  consumption  of  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  tomatoes  has  been  much  more  stable  than 
that  of  other  canned  vegetables.  During  the  10-year 
period  ended  1929,  the  apparent  consumption  was 
fairly  constant  and  averaged  between  12,500,000  and 
13,000,000  cases.  During  the  same  period  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  other  canned  vegetables  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  from  250,000  to  500,000  cases  per  year. 
Since  1929  consumption  of  canned  corn,  peas,  etc., 
has  declined  rapidly.  The  decline  in  the  apparent 
consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  however,  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  relatively  small. 

This  relative  stability  of  consumption  of  canned 
tomatoes  can  be  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  canned  tomato  prices  have  been 
adjusted  to  changes  in  consumer  purchasing  power. 
One  other  reason  has  been  the  extension  to  canned 
tomatoes  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  certain  tc- 
mato  products  such  as  juice.  The  relative  stability  of 
consumption  of  canned  tomatoes  has  been  maintained 
in  the  face  of  severe  competition  from  increasing  sup¬ 
plies  of  fresh  tomatoes  and  other  fresh  vegetables  and 
from  imported  canned  tomatoes.  The  fact  that  canned 
tomato  consumption  has  held  up  better  than  that  of 
other  canned  vegetables  during  the  depression  period 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  pack  of 
canned  tomatoes  can  be  increased  materially  without 
a  decided  price  decline  resulting. 

Prices  at  which  American  tomato  canners  can  sell 
their  product  depends  very  largely  upon:  (1)  the 
size  of  pack  of  American  tomatoes,  (2)  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  (3)  competition  from  other  canned 
vegetables  and  (4)  the  amount  of  canned  tomatoes 
imported.  The  1932  pack  of  tomatoes  was  equivalent 
to  between  12,000,000  and  12,250,000  cases  of  No.  3s. 
This  pack  when  added  to  the  carryover  from  the 
1931-32  season  made  a  supply  of  around  13,000,000 
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cases.  This  supply  was  considerably  larger  than  last 
year’s  apparent  consumption  and  probably  from 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000  cases  larger  than  the  apparent 
consumption  this  year.  * 

The  effect  on  prices  of  this  relatively  large  supply 
was  in  evidence  as  soon  as  the  1932  pack  started  mov¬ 
ing  to  market.  Prices  declined  to  unusually  low  levels 
in  the  fall  of  1932.  These  low  prices,  however,  enabled 
large  stocks  of  tomatoes  to  move  into  consuming  chan¬ 
nels  and  probably  prevented  an  unusually  large  stock 
of  tomatoes  being  carried  over  into  the  1933-34  season. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  April,  prices 
of  canned  tomatoes  have  advanced.  This  advance  in 
prices  can  be  attributed  to  the  general  improvement 
in  commodity  prices,  especially  those  with  which 
canned  tomatoes  compete.  The  possibility  of  further 
advances  in  prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
will  depend  quite  largely  upon  consumer  purchasing 
power  and  competition  from  other  canned  vegetables. 
Present  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  are  reported  to  be 
about  average.  Relieved  from  pressure  of  heavy 
stocks,  tomato  prices  may  be  expected  to  follow  ad¬ 
vances  in  prices  of  other  canned  vegetables,  should 
such  advance  occur. 

Imports  of  canned  tomatoes  for  the  period  August, 
1932,  to  February,  1933,  were  equivalent  to  1,439,000 
cases  compared  with  1,907,000  cases  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  The  decline  of  about  500,- 
000  cases  occurred  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
period,  consequently  it  appears  as  though  stocks  of 
imported  tomatoes  are  smaller  than  at  this  time  last 
year. 

Carryovers  of  canned  tomatoes  in  past  years  have 
been  relatively  small  compared  with  carryovers  of 
canned  corn  and  canned  peas. 

Unusually  heavy  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  exert  a  relatively  greater  effect 
on  prices  than  is  the  case  with  corn  or  peas.  Should 
the  carryover  of  canned  tomatoes  at  the  end  of  the 
current  season  be  above  1,000,000  cases,  a  recurrence 
of  relatively  low  prices  may  be  expected  this  fall,  in 
the  event  that  the  pack  exceeds  10,500,000  cases  unless 
conditions  improve  materially. 

MEETING  OF  THE  N.  C.  A.  SHRIMP  SECTION 

Social  Room  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  New  Orleans,  La. 

April  15,  1933 

The  Shrimp  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  special  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on 
April  15th,  the  special  purpose  of  which  was  t^ 
hold  a  Cutting  Bee,  and  this  proved  very  attractive 
and  interesting. 

There  were  shrimp  packers  from  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama — about  80  in  all.  Approxi¬ 
mately  290  samples  were  exhibited  from  36  canneries. 
Included  in  the  exhibit  were  all  sizes  of  wet  and  dry 
pack  shrimp,  glass  packed  shrimp  and  a  number  of 
samples  had  been  purchased  in  retail  stores  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 
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The  canners  showed  a  very  decided  interest  in  this 
cutting.  The  demonstration  showed,  without  question, 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
pack.  It  also  showed  that  there  was  still  room  for 
further  improvement.  There  was  so  great  a  variation 
in  the  different  samples,  in  several  ways,  that  improve¬ 
ment  towards  further  standardization  was  called  for. 
The  difference  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  salt 
content.  Examination  of  the  older  pack  showed  that 
there  was  a  decided  difference  in  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  various  packs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Cutting  Bee  and  the 
afternoon  session,  the  American  and  the  Continental 
Can  Companies  furnished  a  luncheon,  which  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  towards  making  the  occasion  a  memorable 
one,  and  was  very  much  appreciated. 

The  formal  account  of  the  meeting  furnished 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Norman  Hendrikson, 
Director  of  the  Shrimp  Section,  follows: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:45  P.  M.  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  D.  Jastremski.  As  this  was  an 
informal  meeting,  and  time  was  pressing,  the  Chair¬ 
man  decided  to  dispense  with  the  roll  call  and  with 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  Parks  of  the  American  Can  Company  was  first 
called  upon.  He  discussed  briefly  the  benefits  which 
canners  would  derive  from  the  demonstration  cutting, 
which  had  been  held  in  the  forenoon.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  a  very  excellent  and  instructive  talk 
on  methods  used  in  shrimp  catching  and  canning,  with 
a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Mr.  Bloedorn  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
was  then  called  upon.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
complete  description  of  canning  methods,  principles, 
and  equipment,  with  the  accent  upon  equipment.  He 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  equipment  now  in  use, 
which  is  antiquated  and  should  be  replaced  by  more 
modern  devices. 

Mr.  Taltavull  of  the  Biloxi  Canning  &  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  was  then  given  the  floor.  He  expressed  his  ideas 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  activities  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  applied.  Mr.  Howry  of  the  American 
Can  Company  made  a  brief  reply  to  Mr.  Taltavull. 


The  Chairman  then  explained  the  plan  of  reporting 
sales  which  has  been  under  discussion  by  a  number 
of  canners  for  the  past  month  or  two.  He  then  called 
upon  the  Director  of  the  Section. 

The  Director  briefly  called  attention  to  the  salient 
points  brought  out  by  the  cutting.  He  omitted  reading 
a  paper,  which  had  been  prepared  on  the  condition  of 
the  industry  and  some  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment,  as  the  time  was  limited  for  discussion  of  the 
proposed  sales  report.  He  explained  a  little  further 
the  details  of  the  proposed  plan.  Each  of  the  canners 
present  was  then  called  upon  individually  to  express 
his  views  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Rice 
of  the  San  Patricio  Canning  Company  then  made  a 
motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Chauvin  of  the 
Louisiana  Packing  Company,  to  the  effect  that  the 
plan  be  adopted,  and  that  each  canner  send  in  to  the 
Shrimp  Section  exact  carbon  copies  of  all  of  his  in¬ 
voices,  as  soon  as  made  out.  He  added  to  his  motion, 
that  each  canner  agree  to  exhibit  his  books  to  the 
Director  upon  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up 
as  to  whether  correct  copies  of  all  invoices  had  been 
sent  in. 

The  motion  was  passed  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote.  The  Chairman  then  instructed  the  Director  to 
write  up  the  plan  and  submit  it  to  each  member  for 
approval  or  criticism  and  to  put  the  plan  in  operation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Krebs,  local  representative  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  was  then  called  upon  as  he  had 
been  largely  responsible  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention  again  at  this  time.  He  expressed  very 
favorable  views  of  the  plan  and  told  of  other  associa¬ 
tions  who  were  rendering  similar  service  to  their  mem¬ 
bers.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  would  be  glad  to  publish  our 
reports  if  they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  correct 
and  proper. 

Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Bloedorn  agreed  to  have  their 
talks  mimeographed,  and  Mr.  Hendrickson  stated  that 
his  remarks  would  be  incorporated  in  the  next  quar¬ 
terly  report  and  be  sent  to  all  members. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  tbe  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in.  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery  _ ^  Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE-1  No.  2  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter 
rebuilt  to  1933  specifications,  with  Automatic  Hopper 
Feed.  4000  lbs.  per  hr.  capacity  —  new  machine 
guarantee.  $200.00  net  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  in 
good  condition.  One  Ayars  No.  2  Bean  Packer  in 
good  condition. 

W.  E:  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— A  complete  line  of  pea  machinery.  Will 
sell  as  a  whole  or  in  single  pieces. 

Address  Box  A-1914  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Closed  Retorts  and  Crates,  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chine  for  300  X  409,  also  for  401  x  411  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Name  lowest  price. 

Craig  Packing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE — The  genuine  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  can  be  purchased 
only  through  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Association  package.  Price  $2.50  per  pound. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants,  open  field  grown.  Ready 
for  shipment 25th  April.  From  certified  seed;  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  J.T.D.  and 
Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  Pepper 
Plants,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 
$1.00  per  1,000.  No  order  too  large,  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 

WANTED— Food  Broker  seeks  new  lines,  contact  with 
wholesalers,  chains,  large  retailers  in  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Joseph  A.  Duff  ley,  60  South  St,  Room  49  A, 
Boston,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  26  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  A  man  who  has  had  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also;  Spaghetti, 

Address  Box  B-1906  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  up  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up 
additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary 
equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Tue-Rohins 

WHOLE-GRAIN 
CORN  LINE 

Comprising 

Tur  Corn  Huskers 
Cue  Corn  Cutters 
Tuc^Robins 
Corn  Washers 
Tuc^Rohins 
Corn  Silker-Cleaners 
Tue-Rohins 
Sanitary  White-Coated 
Inspection  Tables 

Ayars  Universal  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Fillers 

Universal  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Exhausters 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  >>  MARYLAND 


We  also  manufac¬ 
ture  a  complete  line 
of  canning  machin¬ 
ery  for  fruits,  veg^ 
tables,  citrus  foods 
etc. 

Write  for  circulars 
covering  the  Tuc- 
RobinsWholeGrain 
Corn  canning  line 
and  copy  of  gener¬ 
al  catalog. 

We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  re¬ 
built  practically 
new  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  at  prices 
that  will  interest 
you. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


GIDDAP! 

Two  farmers  met  on  the  road.  “Si,  I’ve  got  a  mule 
with  distemper.  What  did  you  give  that  one  of  yours 
when  he  had  it?” 

“Turpentine.  Giddap !” 

A  week  later  they  met  again. 

“Say,  Si,  I  gave  my  mule  turpentine  and  it  killed 
him.” 

“It  killed  mine  too.  Giddap !” 

INN  LUCK  OR  INN  DUTCH 

“Why  don’t  you  give  your  new  bungalow  a  name? 
Something  appropriate.  Other  people  do.  There’s 
‘Seldom  Inn,’  ‘Walk  Inn,’  ‘Cozy  Inn,’  and  a  lot  of 
others.” 

“That’s  an  idea.  As  I’ve  just  finished  paying  for  it. 
I’ll  name  it  ‘All  Inn.’  ” 

ROCKY  OUTLOOK 

“The  thing  for  you  to  do,”  said  the  doctor  to  the 
man  with  the  frazzled  nerves,  “is  to  stop  thinking 
about  yourself — to  bury  yourself  in  your  work.” 

“Gosh!”  returned  the  patient,  “and  me  a  concrete 
mixer.” 

PARENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 

“Faith  and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  if  we  could  just  keep  the  stork  from 
the  chimney,”  said  Pat  as  the  smiling  nurse  let  him 
take  his  first  peek  at  the  latest  addition  to  his  family. 

AND  DRAPE  THE  COLORS 

Post  Commander — The  adjutant  has  been  advised 
of  the  recent  marriage  of  one  of  our  comrades.  It  has 
been  our  custom  to  observe  such  events  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  manner.  Have  you  any  suggestions? 

Absent-Minded  Member — Taps  and  a  firing  squad! 

IN  FOND  MEMORY 

A  new  tailor  in  town  used  as  a  trademark  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  large  red  apple. 

Curiosity  got  the  better  of  the  village  grocer  and  he 
asked  the  tailor  why. 

“Well,”  said  the  tailor,  “I’d  like  to  know  where  the 
clothing  business  would  be  today  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
an  apple.” 

EGGS  IN  COURT 

“Well,  jedge,”  said  the  waiter,  “whut’ll  you  all  have 
foh  breakfast?  Has  you  ebber  tried  enny  ob  ouah 
boiled  eggs,  sah?” 

“Yes,”  responded  the  judge,  “and  I  found  them 
guilty.” 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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••THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK’* 


THE  1933  ALMANAC 


T  TERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 


The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


May  1,19S  3 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Decided  Improvement  Showing — Scarcity  Causing  Solid  Price 
Advances — Tomatoes  Look  Like  a  Cleanup — New,  Higher 
Prices — Corn  Improving — Packing  Some  Spinach — Peas  Hold¬ 
ing  Well— future  Goods  Nearly  All  Shipped — 

How  Distributor  Demand  Is  Distributed. 

I  OOKING  UP — Everyone  in  the  canned  foods  market 
I  feels  that  confidence  is  returning  and  that  busi- 
ness  is  not  only  going  to  get  better,  but  that  it 
actually  is  better  today.  Whether  this  comes  from  the 
advancing  prices  and  evident  feeling  of  surety  in  the 
stock  market ;  from  the  gradual  picking  up  of  business 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and  in  many  others, 
or  from  the  expected  results  and  higher  prices  that 
will  be  brought  about  from  “inflation,”  so  glibly  spoken 
of  and  yet  so  little  if  at  all  understood,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  has  been  a  good  improvement  in  demand 
and  inquiry  for  canned  foods,  and  in  actual  buying, 
and  prices  are  advancing.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
without  belittling  these  important  factors,  that  the 
better  prices  on  canned  foods  are  based  on  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  always  dependable  reasons,  viz.,  the  re¬ 
markably  fast  clean-up  that  is  being  made  in  many  of 
the  leading  staples  of  the  canned  foods  line,  and  the 
inevitable  price  advance  due  to  scarcity.  If  that  is 
true,  and  it  certainly  looks  like  it,  these  advances  are 
solid  and  permanent,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  in 
anyway  as  the  result  of  political  price  booming. 

Read  this  week’s  Chicago  market  report,  and  note 
that  canned  tomatoes  are  practically  gone  throughout 
that  entire  section,  a  most  astonishing  thing  for  this 
early  in  the  year,  with  at  least  three  months  to  go 
before  worth  while  additions  may  again  be  made  to 
the  stocks.  That  same  condition  is  to  be  found  here  in 
this  Tri-State  region,  as  respects  No.  3s  and  No.  10s 
tomatoes,  and  both  Utah  and  California  are  working 
down  rapidly  in  their  canned  tomato  stocks.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  we  give  you  the  official  expert  analysis 
of  the  canned  tomato  situation  as  of  April  1st,  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  latest 
and  most  up-to-date  scientific  method  of  guaging  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Carlos  Camp¬ 
bell  at  the  recent  Chicago  Convention.  It  is  based  upon 
disinterested  but  thoroughly  efficient  investigation, 
over  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  worthy  of  every  can- 
ner’s  careful  study.  There  is  no  one  in  a  position  to 
question  the  information  given,  but  if  there  is  any 


one  point  of  it  open  to  dispute  it  is  the  claim  that 
there  may  be  1,000,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  1933  pack.  If  the  present  distributor 
demand  and  consumer  consumption  continue  during 
the  next  three  months,  there  would  seem  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  even  10  per  cent  of  that  amount  being  carried 
over.  It  looks  like  a  complete  clean  up. 

This  week  prices  on  our  market  page  show  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this.  Extra  standard  Is  tomatoes  are  out  of 
quotation,  gone.  The  same  quality  in  2s  is  quoted  at 
75c,  and  that  may  be  regarded  as  bottom,  for  they 
are  very  strong.  Extra  standard  No.  3  are  $1.15  here 
and  quoted  $1.10  in  the  counties,  but  you  would  have 
to  work  to  find  them.  Extra  standard  10s  are  held  at 
$3.50  and  again  a  nominal  quotation.  There  are  some 
standard  No.  1  tomatoes  around,  and  they  are  held 
at  421/2C  as  bottom;  No.  2s  65c  in  the  same  way;  No. 
3s  $1.10,  and  10s  at  $3.25. 

No.  1  whole  stock  tomato  pulp  or  puree  is  held  at 
421/oc,  equallying  the  price  of  No.  1  whole  tomatoes, 
which  shows  how  topsy-turvy  the  market  is.  No.  10 
whole  stock  tomato  puree  is  also  quoted  at  $2.50.  No. 
1  tomato  juice  is  held  at  40c,  not  responding  quite  as 
readily  as  the  other  tomato  items. 

Baked  beans  have  all  taken  a  ride  upwards,  and  it 
is  about  time  they  started  up  again.  No.  1,  16  ounce, 
are  quoted  at  42V2C;  No.  2i/_>  at  80c,  and  10s  at  $2.50. 

Other  items  in  the  list,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  corn 
and  on  down  to  spinach  show  no  changes  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  But  canned  corn  has  scored  heavily  in  confidence 
and  .somewhat  in  price.  They  have  gotten  their  cour¬ 
age  back  in  the  Middlewest  and  there  are  no  more 
bargains  to  be  found.  During  the  month  of  March,  the 
last  month  for  which  figures  have  been  issued,  they 
shipped  1,502,823  cases  of  canned  corn,  bringing  the 
visible  stocks  on  hand  as  of  April  1st  to  just  about 
7,000,000  cases.  That  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  corn 
pile,  and  if  it  has  done  as  well  in  April,  and  most 
operators  say  it  has  done  even  better,  that  pile  will 
be  down,  and  way  down. 

The  weather  has  been  a  little  better  in  this  section, 
and  they  have  been  packing  some  spinach.  And  as 
might  be  expected  when  new  goods  appear  market 
prices  go  off.  California  has  been  packing  spinach  for 
some  time  and  some  of  the  smaller  canners  have  named 
prices,  but  the  larger  ones,  those  who  are  considereJ 
as  the  market  guides,  are  withholding  definite  prices, 
until  they  can  see  what  the  market  will  do,  and  what 
the  pack  may  be.  That  looks  like  good  merchandising. 
In  this  market  2s  are  quoted  at  70c;  2i/^s  at  95c,  3s 
at  $1,  and  10s  at  $3.25.  Unless  advance  orders  are 
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placed  buyers  need  not  expect  canners  to  run  up  any 
quantity  of  spinach  and  expect  the  canners  to  carry 
it.  Banking  resources  do  not  permit  it. 

There  is  quite  a  lot  of  gambling  and  even  more 
rumors  about  asparagus  and  the  prices  ruling.  They 
threw  off  the  breaks  in  California,  both  as  to  control 
of  the  ultimate  output  and  on  the  price  market,  and 
the  buyers  have  been  having  a  fine  time  getting  such 
prices  as  they  formerly  never  dreamed  of.  But  those 
prices  are  stopping  the  packing ;  there  is  no  money  left 
in  them  and  the  canners  are  not  inclined  to  run  goods 
which  are  sure  loss-producers.  So  that  item  is  clean¬ 
ing  up,  and  will  be  back  soon.  Meantime  the  low  prices 
are  introducing  asparagus  into  homes  which  never 
knew  it  before,  and  so  it  will  turn  out  to  be  good  ad¬ 
vertising.  Eastern  asparagus  canners  have  come  in 
for  much  well  earned  attention,  due  to  the  quality, 
flavor  and  appearance  of  their  product.  This  is  so 
true  that  some  California  interests  are  planning  to 
come  East  to  pack  asparagus. 

What  about  peas  ?  They  are  holding  well  as  to  prices ; 
canners  are  worried  over  the  unfavorable  weather, 
both  for  planting  and  for  such  crops  as  are  above 
ground.  There  has  been  too  much  rain,  too  much  cool 
or  cold  weather,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  straighten 
out  now,  and  go  along  quickly.  Here  is  a  report  of 
sales  made  by  the  Wisconsin  canners,  as  reported  for 
the  period  covering  April  9th  to  15th,  and  it  gives  a 
sideview  of  the  movement  of  canned  foods  that  is 


worth  while: 

Alaska  Peas  . 34,118  cases 

Sweet  Peas  .  8,188  cases 

Green  Beans  .  2,404  cases 

Wax  Beans  .  1,912  cases 

Green  and  Wax  Beans .  1,425  cases 

Beets  .  840  cases 

Corn  .  1,320  cases 

Carrots  .  196  cases 

Carrots  and  Peas .  49  cases 

Kraut  .  500  cases 

Shipped  on  Future  Contract .  2,805  cases 

Shipped  on  Spot  Sales . 48, 147  cases 

Total  Shipments  of  Above  Report . 50,952%  cases 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Prices  and  Sales  Both  Increase — More  Interest  by  Buyers  in 
Futures  but  Less  by  Canners — Watching  Crops — Tomatoes 
Strong  for  Spots  and  Futures — Fruits  Advance — 

Milk  Situation  Not  Yet  Cleared. 

New  York,  April  27,  1933. 

ARKET — Spurred  by  the  Administration’s  in¬ 
flation  plans,  activity  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  rose  sharply  during  the  past  week  with 
spot  business  showing  good  gains,  both  in  volume  and 
in  the  price  structure.  Prices  of  the  stronger  items 
reflected  the  gain  in  trading  with  advances  while  other 
items  moved  out  well  with  higher  prices  in  prospect  in 
many  lines. 


The  buyers  offered  little  resistance  to  the  move  to¬ 
wards  higher  prices,  apparently  feeling  that  they  are 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  moves  towards  inflation  being 
pursued  by  the  Administration  which  already  have 
sent  other  commodities  and  securities  up  sharply  as 
people  stopped  hoarding  their  dollars  and  sought  to 
convert  them  into  tangible  commodities. 

FUTURES — The  trade  displayed  more  interest  in 
futures  in  view  of  the  probability  of  paying  higher 
prices  under  emergency  inflation  but  now  the  shoe 
seems  to  be  on  the  other  foot  as  the  majority  of  can¬ 
ners  showed  little  interest  in  booking  future  business 
while  many  of  them  have  withdrawn  their  futures’ 
offerings  lists. 

Uncertainty  over  what  effect  pending  State  and 
Federal  legislation  on  labor  may  have  on  their  pack¬ 
ing  costs  and  just  what  effect  inflation  will  have  on 
the  canned  food  price  structure  in  general  have  in¬ 
fluenced  canners  in  their  changed  attitude,  trade 
reports  indicate. 

CROPS — With  the  carryovers  in  practically  all 
major  items  in  the  canned  foods  field  at  very  low  levels 
if  not  practically  non-existent,  the  trade  is  paying 
attention  to  the  reports  of  likely  acreage  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  in  the  major  packs. 

Preliminary  acreage  reports  on  tomatoes  indicate 
a  total  pack  of  approximately  10,500,000  cases  which, 
coupled  with  the  indicated  1932  carryover  of  about 

I, 000,000  cases,  would  give  a  total  pack  of  between 

II, 000,000  and  11,500,000  cases  for  the  coming  season, 
a  good  working  level. 

Traders  here  point  out  that  if  higher  prices  result 
in  canners  increasing  their  acreage  and  packing  at 
levels  prevailing  in  previous  years  of  record  consump¬ 
tion,  the  canned  foods  market  will  derive  little  bene¬ 
fit  from  any  general  improvement  in  the  business  pic¬ 
ture  due  to  inflation  or  more  flexible  credit  conditions 
inasmuch  as  consuming  power  will  be  sufficient  to 
purchase  just  so  much  canned  foods  and  no  more. 

If  packers  in  general  realize  this  and  keep  their 
packs  down  to  reasonable  working  levels,  then  a  gen¬ 
erally  better  price  structure  may  be  anticipated,  the 
trade  holds. 

TOMATOES — General  strength  in  the  market  this 
week  saw  Tri-state  packers  post  further  advances  in 
canned  tomato  prices  as  demand  brought  the  already 
low  stocks  in  first  hands  down  to  very  small  totals. 

In  the  spot  market,  2s  are  held  at  65c,  factory  with 
3s  moving  up  2V2C  to  $1.10,  factory,  and  10s  held  un¬ 
changed  at  $3,  factory.  California  tomatoes  are  closely 
held  and  the  general  price  structure  on  coast  offerings 
is  strong. 

Futures’  prices  reacted  bullishly  to  the  inflation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Government  and  a  fairly  representative 
list  now  holds  future  Is  at  37140 ;  2s  at  5714c;  3s  at 
85c  and  10s  at  from  $2.45  to  $2.50,  all  prices  factory. 

PEAS — The  spot  market  on  standards  was  very 
strong  with  reports  from  Wisconsin  disclosing  that 
first  hand  stocks  are  virtually  cleaned  up.  Prices  are 
dependent  to  a  great  deal  on  the  seller  but  the  tone 
of  the  price  list  is  decidedly  higher. 

Withdrawals  of  price  lists  by  many  packers  featured 
the  futures  division  of  the  market.  Early  reports  indi- 
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cated  that  the  1933  pea  packing  season  has  got  off  to 
a  bad  start  with  little  planting  begun  in  Wisconsin  and 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  holding  down  sowing 
operations  in  Indiana.  These  factors,  coupled  with 
uncertainty  over  pending  State  and  Federal  labor  leg¬ 
islation  and  inflation  possibilities  all  combine  to  make 
packers  feel  somewhat  hesitant  about  closing  any  con¬ 
tracts  for  future  deliveries. 

IKUITS — General  advances  throughout  the  entire 
canned  fruit  list  were  posted  by  the  canners  during 
the  past  week  with  the  minor  boom  in  trading  finding 
the  majority  of  the  items  in  good  statistical  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  demand. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  withdrew  many 
items  in  the  canned  fruits  division  of  the  market 
from  trading  while  announcing  price  advances  on 
peaches  and  other  products. 

CANNED  MILK — The  situation  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  continues  greatly  confused.  Evaporated  milk  is 
offered  sparingly  under  the  present  price  schedules 
with  the  majority  of  operators  apparently  preferring 
to  market  their  remaining  supplies  nearer  home  with 
the  resultant  lowering  of  selling  expenses  through  the 
elimination  of  freight  charges. 

The  majority  of  milk  factors  are  quoting  present 
prices  only  on  orders  for  immediate  shipment  with  all 
futures  dealings  being  conducted  on  a  basis  of  the 
price  list  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

LOBSTER  —  Reverberations  of  the  confused  ex¬ 
change  situation  which  has  developed  following  the 
abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  the  United 
States  were  felt  in  the  local  market  for  canned  lobster 
when  several  Nova  Scotia  packers  withdrew  their 
price  lists  until  the  exchange  situation  was  clarified. 

CRABMEAT — Spot  Japanese  crabmeat  was  lowered 
to  $17  for  halves  and  $16  for  pounds  with  new  pack 
also  quoted  on  that  basis,  leading  factors  announced, 
previously  the  market  on  halves  had  been  officially 
maintained  at  $19.50.  Local  representatives  of  the 
Russian  interests  have  not  posted  any  formal  price 
list  as  yet  and  their  reaction  to  the  radical  slashes  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Japanese  factors  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

ASPARAGUS — Trade  interest  in  the  new  “grass” 
pack  was  still  dormant  with  little  active  trading  ex¬ 
pected  before  the  situation  is  cleared  up  and  some 
definite  idea  of  the  total  pack  and  the  price  ideas  of 
the  major  packers  are  available. 

Reports  from  the  coast  that  the  control  plan  has 
been  abandoned  and  that  packers  will  use  their  own 
judgment  in  figuring  their  pack  totals  was  interpreted 
here  as  a  bearish  factor  as  preliminary  crop  figures 
indicated  a  good  sized  pack.  However,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  credit  facilities  will  hold 
down  many  packers  who  might  otherwise  pack  “not 
wisely,  but  too  well.” 

TRADE  CONFERENCE — The  trade  conference  to 
discuss  the  proposed  changes  in  the  present  pure  food 
and  drug  laws  which  will  be  held  in  Washington  Fri¬ 
day  morning  will  be  closely  followed  by  the  local  trade. 
Two  representatives  of  each  trade  organization  invited 
to  the  conference  will  discuss  the  proposed  action  with 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Tugwell. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Looks  Better — Indiana  Meeting  Believes  All  Should 
Co  Slow  on  Futures — A  Banker’s  Position — Peas  Show  In¬ 
creasing  Consumption — Prices  Very  Strong — Corn  in  Much 
Stronger  Position  —  Low  Priced  Asparagus  Increasing  Its 
Consumption — Tomatoes  Cleaned  Up — Future 
Tomatoes  Waiting. 

Chicago,  April  27,  1933. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— Out  of  the  World 
War  came  several  expression,  one  of  which  was 
— “Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  That’s  just 
about  the  attitude  of  both  the  distributor  as  well  as 
canner  these  days.  Optimism  prevails.  The  return  of 
legal  beer,  the  normal  expansion  due  to  spring  activi¬ 
ties,  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  with  its  controlled  inflation 
and  now — the  American  dollar  tending  toward  a  level 
that  spells  for  greater  exchange  commodities  through¬ 
out  the  world — should  mean  better  conditions  and 
better  values  for  all  connected  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food. 

INDIANA  SPRING  MEETING— As  advised  in  this 
column  last  week,  the  Indiana  Canners  Association 
held  their  usual  spring  meeting  at  the  Claypool  Hotel, 
April  20th  and  21st.  A  goodly  attendance  was  present. 
The  general  thought  among  the  tomato  canners  was 
that  one  had  best  go  a  little  slow  in  booking  futures 
now  that  the  U.  S.  A.  was  off  the  gold  standard.  Some 
maintained  that  the  tomato  grower  would  demand 
more  per  ton  even  though  contracts  had  been  passed. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a  most  interesting  meeting.  One  of 
the  features  was  an  address  by  a  banker  who  went  on 
record  in  saying  that  his  institution  would  not  accept 
any  negotiable  warehouse  receipts  next  fall  unless 
accompanying  the  receipt  was  a  legal  document  show¬ 
ing  that  the  grower  who  had  produced  the  goods 
covered  by  the  receipt  had  received  his  pay  therefor. 
If  similar  action  is  maintained  by  other  banking  firms, 
it  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect. 

PEAS — Distributors  seem  encouraged  as  the  move¬ 
ment  into  consumption  has  been  greater  during  the 
past  couple  of  months  than  a  year  ago  the  same  time. 
Spot  peas  are  cleaning  up  rapidly  in  Wisconsin.  Trad¬ 
ing  is  limited  because  of  the  limited  lots  that  can  be 
purchased.  $1,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery,  seems  to 
be  the  “low-down”  on  any  kind  of  pea.  Future  trading 
is  increased.  The  great  clamor  and  demand  is  for 
No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  around  80c, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery,  but  few  and  far  between  are  the  sellers 
willing  to  confirm  at  that  basis.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  buy  straight  cars  of  standard  No.  4s  at  80c.  That 
price  is  available  only  with  assortment  of  the  better 
grades. 

CORN — The  increased  movement  the  past  three 
months  has  brought  courage  to  many  who  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  January  last,  were  certainly  singing  the 
blues.  An  authority  has  gone  on  record  stating  that 
the  carryover  will  not  exceed  three  million  cases  and. 
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if  the  present  movement  from  cannery  to  distributor 
continues  during  May,  June  and  July,  that  figure  is 
entirely  too  large.  The  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  is 
now  held  firmly  at  55c,  f.  o.  b.  Central  Western  can¬ 
nery.  All  lots  at  less  money  are  out  of  the  way.  Little 
or  no  interest  has  been  shown  as  yet  in  future  corn. 

ASPARAGUS — California  is  still  forcing  the  sale 
of  this  most  meritorious  food  product.  The  prices  at 
which  the  new  pack  is  moving  will  do  more  to  popu¬ 
larize  asparagus  than  all  the  advertising  in  the  world. 
Asparagus  is  going  to  sell  this  year  and  those  jobbers 
and  chains  who  (appreciating  this  situation)  have 
made  special  inducements  to  their  trade,  are  already 
reaping  the  benefit. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — All  seems  to  be  “quiet 
along  the  Potomac”  for  a  while  at  least.  The  adver¬ 
tised  brands  are  booking  business  only  from  day  to 
day.  The  independent  evaporators  selling  at  the  same 
basis  and  in  many  instances  at  15c  per  case  higher. 
Everyone  expects  another  advance  and  the  situation 
(as  described  to  your  correspondent)  is  simply  this: 
if  the  evaporators  of  the  country  will  not  put  their 
own  house  in  order  through  cooperative  effort  of  them¬ 
selves,  then  Uncle  Sam  will  step  in  and  “let  the  Marines 
do  it.” 

TOMATOES  (SPOTS) — Practically  every  lot  of  No. 
2  tin  standard  and  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  tomatoes 
in  the  Middlewest  available  last  week  at  70c  has  been 
cleaned  up.  It  is  hard  to  locate  any  firm  lots  at  spe¬ 
cific  prices.  It  looks  as  if  our  Chicago  market  will  have 
to  go  to  California  for  No.  2i/^  tin  tomatoes  where 
extra  standards  are  quoted  at  90c,  coast.  With  the 
Ozarks  already  practically  cleaned  up  as  applied  to 
spots,  we  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  Chicago  looked  to 
Maryland  and  Delaware  for  No.  2  tin  standards.  Just 
what  our  trade  are  going  to  do  for  spot  tomatoes  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  first  of  September,  cannot  be  vis¬ 
ualized  at  this  writing.  That  there  is  going  to  be  a 
clean-up  and  a  scarcity  cannot  be  questioned. 

TOMATOES  (FUTURES) — A  very  large  volume  of 
future  Indiana  tomato  business  was  recorded  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  going  off  the  gold  standard.  Since  then  can- 
ners  generally  seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  Stop,  Look  and  Listen  until  the  road  is  clearer. 
The  large  volume  referred  to  was  booked  on  the  basis 
of:  No.  2  tin  Indiana,  standard  60c,  extra  standard 
65c;  No.  21/j  tin  Indiana,  standard  80c,  extra  standard 
85c;  No.  10  tin  Indiana,  standard  $2.65,  extra  stand¬ 
ard  $2.85,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery — 1933  packing  and 
season  shipment. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  business  on  spot 
peaches  and  apricots  is  confined  to  the  purchasing  of 
small  parcels  in  pool  cars.  Our  trade  have  rounded 
cut  their  stocks  in  good  shape,  however,  and  if  the 
new  packing  from  California  is  not  on  too  high  a 
level,  we  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  some  healthy 
trading  in  1933  California  fruit. 

FISH  ITEMS — Salmon  is  strong  and  moving  into 
distributive  channels  in  good  shape.  Oysters  have 
been  marked  up  5c.  Japanese  crabmeat  is  selling  more 
freely  and  quite  a  little  activity  was  noted  on  Nor- 
wegiar  sardines  due,  of  course,  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Pack  at  Standstill,  Light  Stock  on  Hand — Oyster  Can¬ 
ning  Keeps  Factories  Running  Full  Force  With  No  Excess  Pack 
Possible — Good  Demand  for  Cove  Oysters  at 
65c  and  70c,  f.  o.  b.  Factory. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  27,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  at  this 
time  is  five  per  cent  on  and  ninety-five  per  cent 
off.  In  fact,  there  are  not  enough  shrimp  being 
canned  to  call  it  a  pack  and  if  it  were  not  that  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  sea  food  factories  are  also  can¬ 
ning  oysters,  they  would  have  to  shut  down,  because 
there  are  not  enough  shrimp  caught  now  to  keep  one 
factory  in  each  State  operating  half  time. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  an  unusual  condition  existing 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  probably  felt  more 
by  the  canners  because  there  is  a  light  stock  of  canned 
shrimp  on  hand  and  the  packers  feel  that  they  could 
use  a  fairly  good  quantity  of  raw  material  if  they 
could  get  it. 

However,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  supply  and 
the  demand  governs  the  price  and  the  supply  has  a 
big  influence  on  the  demand,  therefore  no  matter  what 
legislation  is  passed  by  any  country,  any  oversupply 
will  crumble  it.  So  let’s  guard  zealously  against  any 
big  oversupply,  or  the  well-meaning  relief  measures 
that  have  been  adapted  and  are  being  worked  out  by 
the  present  administration  will  avail  us  little. 

It  seems  that  you  caii  overdo  everything,  regardless 
of  what  it  is. 

Take  higher  education  for  an  example.  No  one  ever 
thought  that  this  could  be  overdone,  yet  it  is  commenc¬ 
ing  to  show  up  a  surplus  of  college  graduates  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  beginning  to  create  a  discomfortable 
feeling  among  the  students  and  the  parents  as  well. 

When  boys  with  college  degrees  are  walking  the 
streets  in  great  numbers  unable  to  get  employment  and 
they  see  some  of  their  high  school  companions  that 
w'ent  to  work  four  or  five  years  ago  now  holding  fairly 
good  paying  positions,  they  naturally  feel  that  they 
have  wasted  four  or  five  years  in  college  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  these  college  graduates  do  get  a 
position,  they  invariably  have  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  as  their  superiors,  men 
of  only  high  school  education  and  some  of  only  gram¬ 
mar  school  education,  which  they  don’t  relish  and 
which  causes  them  to  figure  that  college  education  is 
not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  The  same  applies  to 
professions,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  very  evident  that  you 
can  overdo  anything  and  everything.  Even  with  that, 
no  one  today  would  think  of  advising  a  youngster  not 
to  go  to  college  if  he  or  she  can  afford  it,  but  we 
cannot  deny,  neither  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  above  conditions  in  education  actually  exist 
and  will  grow  worse,  as  the  colleges  and  universities 
continue  to  turn  them  out  by  the  thousand  each  year. 
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The  field  of  business  executives  is  very  limited  when 
compared  to  labor  and  lower  jobs,  therefore  there  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  these  college  graduates  that 
can  ever  hope  to  get  these  position,  hence  the  dis¬ 
couraging  feeling  that  is  creeping  on  students  and 
parents  alike  is  well  founded. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  85c  to  95c  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — “Making  hay  while  the  sun  shines  is 
what  the  oyster  packers  are  doing  and  while  the  few 
factories  that  are  operating  are  canning  all  they  can 
possibly  pack,  yet  the  time  is  short  before  the  end  of 
the  canning  season  and  the  pack  cannot  have  any 
great  effect  on  the  market,  as  it  will  not  increase  the 
stock  on  hand  to  any  very  noticeable  extent. 

A  cannery  can  work  hard  and  steady  all  day  packing 
oysters,  yet  the  actual  amount  of  the  finished  product 
turned  out  by  them  is  small  when  compared  with 
other  commodities. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  cove  oysters  and  the 
price  is  65c  and  70c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS— The  rainy  weather  that 
we’ve  had  in  this  section,  seemed  to  have  helped  the 
large  plants  in  their  growth,  but  it  has  played  havoc 
with  the  young  growth  by  rooting  plants.  However, 
the  weather  is  now  trying  to  clear  up  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  bean  crop,  although  possibly  delayed,  will 
yield  well. 

The  acreage  planted  and  contracted  by  the  canneries 
of  this  section  is  small,  therefore  there  has  been  no 
big  acreage  of  beans  planted  and  the  canners  expect 
a  good  part  of  the  beans  planted  for  the  produce 
market. 

jt  jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Chance  for  Export — No  New  Asparagus  Prices  as  Yet — 
Packing  Peas — Frost  Damages  Apricots — Smallness  of  Fruit 
Carryovers — Salmon  Cleaning  Up — Meeting  May  16th. 

San  Francisco,  April  27,  1933. 

A  HELP — California  canners  have  been  watching 
currency  developments  during  the  past  week 
,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  some  are  able 
to  report  an  increased  volume  of  business  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  country’s  action  in  going  off  the  gold 
standard.  The  rise  in  the  pound  sterling  rate  from 
$3.55  to  $4.10  more  than  offsets  the  fifteen  per  cent 
protective  tariff  differential  favoring  British  Colonies 
and  makes  it  possible  for  California  packers  to  com¬ 
pete  for  business  in  the  English  market  on  a  more 
equal  footing.  Currency  inflation  is  expected  to  cause 
commodity  prices  to  advance  and  some  rather  large- 
size  contracts  have  been  closed  in  domestic  markets. 

ASPARAGUS — The  large  packing  interests  are  still 
withholding  the  naming  of  formal  opening  prices  on 
asparagus  and  spinach,  but  it  is  expected  that  these 
will  make  their  appearance  within  a  week.  The  gen¬ 
eral  expression  of  opinion  is  that  the  market  has 


gained  steadily  in  strength  during  the  past  month  and 
that  prices  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  named  earlier.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  days  around  the  middle  of  the 
month,  cool  weather  has  prevailed  and  the  output  to 
date  is  rather  below  expectations.  Of  course,  aspara¬ 
gus  will  be  available  for  packing  during  the  next  two 
months,  but  the  packing  of  spinach  is  about  at  an  end. 

Some  of  the  smaller  interests  are  out  with  tentative 
opening  prices  about  as  follows:  No.  square  giant 
white,  $2;  colossal,  $1.90;  mammoth,  $1.85;  large, 
$1.75,  and  medium,  $1.70,  with  the  usual  differential 
for  green. 

PEAS — The  supply  of  peas  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district,  exceeds  market  requirements  and  the 
surplus  is  being  handled  by  canneries.  No  effort  is 
being  made  to  put  up  a  large  pack  and  but  a  small 
acreage  is  grown  exclusively  for  canning  purposes. 
Should  offerings  of  surplus  peas  continue  for  long  at 
the  present  rate,  the  pack  might  easily  be  the  largest 
in  recent  years. 

FROSTS — Reports  of  frost  damage  continue  to  come 
in  from  both  the  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys, 
with  apricots  especially  hard  hit.  However,  there  are 
large  growing  sections  that  have  not  been  touched  so 
far  and  the  outlook  is  still  for  as  much  fruit  as  can 
be  cared  for  to  advantage.  Market  conditions  remain 
about  the  same,  with  packers  reporting  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  at  prices  that  are  well  maintained.  The  carry¬ 
over  of  canned  apricots  unsold  in  first  hands  was 
596,000  cases  on  March  1,  as  compared  with  675,000 
cases  a  year  ago,  a  showing  that  is  considered  very 
favorable.  No  new  pack  apricots  will  be  available  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  June.  Even  a  better  showing  in  pro¬ 
portion  is  made  by  cling  peaches,  unsold  stocks  on 
hand  on  March  1  having  been  2,732,000  cases,  as 
against  more  than  five  million  cases  a  year  ago,  with 
an  especially  strong  movement  in  recent  weeks.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  canned  pears,  reported  at  346,000  cases  show 
a  falling  off  of  about  fifty  per  cent  from  the  figures  of 
last  year  at  the  same  time.  Unsold  cherries  are  in 
lighter  supply  and  the  same  is  true  of  freestone 
peaches.  From  the  statistical  standpoint  the  fruit  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  in  good  shape,  but  some  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  reports  now  making  their  appearance  are  causing 
headaches. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  is  taking  a 
little  breathing  spell,  following  the  recent  advances 
in  pinks  and  chums,  with  the  trade  freely  predicting 
that  the  next  buying  wave  will  clean  up  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  first  hands,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Alaska  reds.  Stocks  of  chums  are  fading  away  rapidly 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  50,000  cases  are  to  be 
found  in  first  hand.  Pinks  are  firm  at  90c  and  there 
are  some  holders  who  are  asking  95c  and  who  expect 
to  get  this  price. 

MEET  MAY  16th — At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  held 
April  18,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
on  May  2,  in  San  Francisco,  this  meeting  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  that  was  to  have  been  held  at  Del 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


RITCHIE  SIGNS  MARYLAND  CHAIN  STORE  TAX 
MEASURE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  ALDERMAN  ASKS 
MUNICIPAL  CHAIN  TAX 

ARYLAND  has  joined  the  roster  of  states  imposing  a 
tax  on  multiple-unit  corporate  enterprises  with  Gover¬ 
nor  Ritchie,  in  signing  the  chain  store  tax  measure  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  holding  that  “it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  undertake  to  restore  to  its  independent 
merchants  and  business  men  their  equality  of  opportunity  and 
to  preserve  for  them  their  equal  right  to  work  and  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  at  pursuits  which  have  been  established  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republic.” 

The  measure,  which  becomes  effective  June  1,  apparently  is 
based  on  the  Indiana  graduated  chain  store  tax  law  which  has 
been  held  constitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Under  the  new  measure,  a  tax  of  $5  will  be  imposed  on  each 
unit  over  two  but  under  five;  $20  for  five  to  ten  stores;  $100 
for  ten  to  twenty  stores  and  $150  for  each  store  over  twenty. 

“This  bill,”  Governor  Ritchie  continued,  “undertakes  to  do 
this  by  subjecting  the  chain  stores,  whose  operations  are  imperil¬ 
ing  these  opportunities  and  rights  of  the  merchants  of  Mary¬ 
land  to  the  burden  of  graduated  license  fees  of  the  kind  pre¬ 
scribed. 

“At  a  hearing,  it  was  said  that  the  bill,  if  approved,  would 
raise  prices  for  the  consumer.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
do  this,  certainly  not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  To  my  mind, 
the  real  issue  is  social  and  economic  and  lies  deeper  than  any 
of  the  contentions  just  referred  to.” 

In  clarifying  his  stand  on  the  matter.  Governor  Ritchie  pointed 
to  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  chain 
store  operations  were  so  different  from  that  of  the  single  shop 
or  the  independent  method  as  to  justify  giving  the  former  “a 
separate  classification  for  purposes  of  licensing  and  taxation, 
“and  that  this  classification  admits  of  the  licensing  system 
prescribed  by  this  bill.” 

In  New  York  City,  Alderman  Walter  S.  Hart  has  introduced 
an  ordinance  into  the  Board  of  Alderman  providing  for  the 
levying  of  an  annual  license  fee  on  all  chain  store  units  in 
New  York  City.  The  ordinance  provides  for  a  graduated  scale 
of  license  fees,  according  to  the  number  of  stores  or  branches 
run  by  the  corporation  affected,  ranging  from  $25  to  $250  a 
store. 

With  the  city  eagerly  seeking  additional  sources  of  revenue, 
the  measure  met  with  some  approval  in  city  legislative  circles, 
but  has  not  won  the  open  support  of  the  administration.  The 
proposed  ordinance  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Welfare  for  report. 

The  ordinance  provides  “that  every  person,  firm,  corporation, 
co-partnership,  or  association  establishing,  opening,  maintain¬ 
ing,  or  operating,  under  the  same  general  management,  super¬ 
vision,  ownership,  or  control,  two  or  more  stores  or  mercantile 
establishments  where  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  at  retail,  shall  be  deemed  a  branch  or  chain 
store  operator,  and  for  such  stores  established,  opened,  main¬ 
tained  or  operated  in  excess  of  one  shall  pay  the  license  fees 
hereinafter  prescribed,  for  the  privilege  of  stablishing,  opening, 
maintaining  or  operating  each  such  store  or  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishment  in  excess  of  one. 

“The  license  fees  herein  prescribed  shall,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided,  be  paid  annually,  and  shall  be,  in  addition 
to  the  license  fees  prescribed  in  any  ordinance,  now  in  effect. 


or  as  the  same  may  hereafter  be  amended.  The  license  fees 
to  be  paid  by  operators  of  branches  or  chain  stores  shall  be  as 
follows : 

“1.  Upon  two  stores  or  more,  but  not  exceed  five  stores,  the 
annual  license  fee  shall  be  $25  for  each  such  store  in  excess 
of  one. 

“2.  Upon  six  stores  or  more,  but  not  to  exceed  ten  stores, 
the  annual  license  fee  shall  be  $50  for  each  store  in  excess  of 
five. 

“3.  Upon  eleven  stores  or  more,  but  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
stores,  the  annual  license  fee  shall  be  $100  for  each  such  store 
in  excess  of  ten. 

“4.  Upon  sixteen  stores  or  more,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
stores,  the  annual  license  fee  shall  be  $150  for  each  store  in 
excess  of  fifteen. 

“5.  Upon  twenty-one  stores  or  more,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five,  the  annual  license  fee  shall  be  $200  for  each  such  store  in 
excess  of  twenty. 

“6.  Upon  each  store  in  excess  of  twenty-five,  the  annual 
license  fee  shall  be  $250  for  each  such  store.” 

The  ordinance,  if  passed,  would  become  effective  July  1,  next. 

SALES,  COSTS  AND  PROFITS  OF  RETAIL  CHAINS 
SURVEYED  BY  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

HE  fourteenth  serial  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  on  its  investigation  of  the  chain  store  industry  titled 
“Sales,  Costs  and  Profits  of  Retail  Chains,”  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate  recently  disclosed  that  in  five  kinds  of  business, 
grocery,  grocery  and  meat,  confectionery,  men’s  and  women’s 
ready-to-wear  and  women’s  shoes,  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
for  the  sales  per  store  to  decrease  with  the  size  of  the  chain  (as 
measured  by  number  of  units)  although  the  rate  of  net  operat¬ 
ing  profit  tends  to  increase. 

In  four  of  the  five  lines,  grocery,  confectionery,  men’s  and 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  women’s  shoes,  the  percentage  of 
cost  of  merchandise  sold  also  tends  to  decline  with  the  size  of 
the  chain,  or  expressed  from  the  standpoint  of  profit,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  profit  tends  to  increase  as  the  size  of  the 
chain  increased. 

In  three  of  these  five  groups,  grocery,  confectionery  and  men’s 
and  women’s  ready-to-wear,  there  is  a  tendency  for  operating 
expense  percentages  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  chain,  the 
commission’s  report  pointed  out. 

One  explanation  of  the  higher  percentage  of  net  operating 
profit  to  sales  for  these  chains  is  that  the  percentage  of  gross 
profit  has  tended  to  widen  with  the  increased  size  of  the  chain 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  more  than  offset  both  the  tendency  for 
operating  expenses  percentage  to  increase  and  sales  per  store 
to  decrease  with  increases  in  size. 

In  two  of  the  five  groups,  men’s  and  women’s  ready-to-wear, 
it  was  pointed  out,  the  tendency  to  a  higher  percentage  of  net 
profit  on  sales  for  the  larger  chains  is  also  influenced  by  the 
tendency  for  the  rate  of  stock-return  to  increase  with  increas¬ 
ing  size. 

Sales  tendencies  and  the  rates  of  profits  on  sales  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  chains  considered  were  also  presented  for 
such  groups  as  dollar  limit  variety,  general  merchandise,  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  five-dollar  limit  variety,  men’s  ready-to-wear, 
hats  and  caps,  and  dry  goods.  The  dry  goods  chains  were  the 
only  group  where  sales  per  store  increase  and  rates  of  net 
profit  decrease  with  increases  in  the  size  of  the  chains.  Appar- 
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ently  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  size  of  the  chain  has 
increased,  the  gross  profit  percentage  has  narrowed  without 
any  compensating  tendencies  for  the  operating  expense  percent¬ 
ages  to  decrease  or  the  turn-over  to  increase. 

In  this  latest  report  of  thfe  Federal  Trade  Commission,  costs, 
profits  and  other  related  factors  are  presented  for  1,337  chain 
store  organizations  having  more  than  62,000  stores  in  the  year 
1930,  it  was  pointed  out.  The  eight  years  covered  by  the  study 
are  1912,  1919,  1922,  1927,  1928,  1929  and  1930. 

The  aggregate  results  of  the  reporting  chains’  operations  over 
this  period  of  years  involved  net  sales  of  more  than  $25,490,- 
000,000  distributed  among  26  different  varieties  of  chains,  the 
report  continued.  The  aggregate  cost  of  merchandise  sold  was 
more  than  $18,503,000,000;  the  resulting  gross  profit  amounting 
to  more  than  $6,987,000,000,  was  divided  between  operating 
expenses  of  a  little  less  than  $5,584,000,000  and  a  net  operating 
profit  of  approximately  $1,133,000,000. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  percentages  of  sales,  these  results 
showed  the  cost  of  merchandise  sold  to  be  72.59  per  cent;  gross 
profit,  27.41  per  cent;  operating  expenses,  22.96  per  cent;  and 
net  operating  profit,  4.45  per  cent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  companies  involved, 
the  report  pointed  out,  the  most  important  chain  store  lines  of 
business  were  found  to  be:  Grocery,  grocery  and  meat,  drug, 
dollar  limit  variety,  women’s  ready-to-wear,  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes,  and  dry  goods  and  apparel.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  stores,  these  same  commodity  types  have  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  importance. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  volume  of  business  or  aggre¬ 
gate  net  sales,  a  somewhat  different  picture  is  presented,  the 
commission  pointed  out. 

Five  kinds  of  chains  showed  aggregate  sales  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  each  which  are,  namely,  grocery  and  meat,  $8,- 
799,000,000;  department  store,  $4,400,000,000;  dollar  limit  vari¬ 
ety,  $4,000,000,000;  grocery,  $2,000,000,000  and  dry  goods  and 
apparel,  $1,000,000,000. 

These  five  commodity  types,  with  aggregate  sales  of  $20,- 
599,519,801,  accounted  for  approximately  81  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  26  varieties  of  chains  which  considered  in 
the  Commission’s  latest  study. 

NEW  CANNERY 

INFORMATION  has  been  received  from  Raymond  D. 
Lewis,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  that  he  will  operate  a 
cannery  at  that  place  this  season.  He  did  not  state 
what  products  he  will  pack. 

MOVED  OFFICES 

ISUAL  DISPLAY,  INC.,  which  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  displays  for  food  products, 
has  moved  its  factory  and  office  from  Chicago  to 
La  Sueur,  Minn. 

*  jft 

THOMPSON  TO  HANDLE  DELRAY  ADVERTISING 

ELRAY  CORPORATION,  San  Francisco,  food 
product  manufacturers  and  packers,  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  as  advertising  agency. 

“J.  Walter  Thompson  is  now  engaged  in  an  analysis 
of  our  merchandising  and  distribution,  prelimniary  to 
the  development  of  market  and  sales  recommenda¬ 
tion,”  A.  Ansara,  general  manager  announced.  “We 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  announce  the  scope  or  details 
of  our  plans  but  expect  to  have  them  completed  in  the 
near  future.” 

Delray,  established  four  years  ago,  packs  a  score  of 
products  including  spaghetti,  raviolis,  tamales,  en- 
chilades,  mushroom  and  other  sauces  and  soups. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

Monte  in  March.  Scarcely  had  notices  been  sent  to 
members,  however,  than  another  postponement  was 
made  advisable,  following  a  message  from  Frank 
Gorrell,  secretary  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  advising  that  grave  danger  exists  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  thirty  hour  week  bill  may  be  passed  by  Congress 
without  proper  exemptions  affecting  the  canning  of 
perishable  products.  President  Elmer  E.  Chase,  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  agreed  to  make  the 
trip  to  Washington  to  present  the  case  of  California 
canners  and  the  annual  meeting  has  been  postponed 
until  May  16.  The  meeting  will  be  a  one-day  affair, 
with  the  morning  devoted  to  the  usual  cutting  bee, 
with  the  judging  eliminated,  followed  by  a  luncheon 
and  a  business  session  in  the  afternoon. 

COAST  NOTES 

Joseph  W.  Hume,  member  of  the  family  so  long  associated 
with  the  canning  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  passed  away 
recently  at  his  home  at  Monterey,  Calif.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  Hume,  one  of  the  pioneer  salmon  packers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who,  with  his  brothers,  were  among  the  first 
packers  of  fish  in  this  field,  controlling  the  industry  for  a  time. 
They  maintained  canneries  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Alaska.  Following  the  death  of  Joseph  Hume  his  sons 
carried  on  the  business  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 
Joseph  W.  Hume  retired  from  active  interest  in  the  industry 
seven  years  ago  and  devoted  his  attention  to  realty  interests. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  by  one  son,  Robert  Douglas 
Hume. 

The  fruit  canning  plant  of  the  Santa  Clara  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  been  moved  to  a  new  location  at 
North  8th  and  Taylor  Streets,  San  Jose. 

Davi  Brothers,  of  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  have  taken  a  lease  on  the 
Walnut  Creek  Cannery,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  and  will  pack 
asparagus,  spinach  and  possibly  tomatoes. 

The  Lang  &  Stroh  Company,  San  Francisco,  sales  representa¬ 
tives  in  this  territory  for  Mattia  Loratelli,  distributors  in  the 
United  States  of  Bertoli  Italian  olive  oil,  recently  had  a  visit 
from  R.  P.  Goedert,  of  New  York,  general  sales  manager  for 
the  New  York  branch. 

William  Olney,  for  years  associated  with  the  canned  foods 
industry  at  San  Francisco  in  the  capacity  of  broker,  has  retired 
from  this  business  in  order  to  give  attention  to  the  selling  of 
life  insurance. 

The  Rogue  River  Cheese  &  Products  Company,  Central  Point, 
Ore.,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
cannery. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR  - 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  ^ded  “N.  Y."  indicates  £.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 


Peeled.  No.  2'^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . 

Medium.  No.  2"^^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.55 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.30 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.45 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


RAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 

No.  2V,  . 

No.  10  . 

REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . .; . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . - . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


.421/' 

.80 

2.50 


.60 

2.75 


.65 


.60 

3.00 


1.10 

5.75 
.95 

5.00 

.65 

3.75 
.55 

3.00 

.47% 


N.Y. 


2.25 


2.25 

3.16 

2.10 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 


.65 

2.85 

.96 


1.20 


1.05 

5.25 

.85 


.65 

3.30 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10..- . 

Diced,  No.  10 . — . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2. 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.20  . 

.76  _ 

1.00  _ 

3.00  3.76 

.65  .85 

2.76  _ 


.76  , 

3.25  . 
.67%. 


CORN* 

(^Iden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 75 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2...................  .82% . 

Standard,  No.  2........— . 80  ....... 

Standard,  No.  10 . — 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .76  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . - . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 57'/-!  -60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

No.  10  . - .  3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  10  . . — .  4.25  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Aliskas,  Is... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 


1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.16 

1.10 


1.25  1.35 

1.10  1.15 

.92%  .95 
.90  1.00 

6.75  6.00 

5.25  5.60 

5.00  6.25 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Contiunad 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 .  —..... 

No.  2%  . 65  .66 

No.  3  . 70  . 

No.  10  .  2.25  2.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .85 

No.  2%  . 95  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 3.25  3.60 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2V. . 95  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.10  t3.15 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  _ 

Standard  Green  Com.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 65  . 

No.  2%  . * . 76  .90 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10 . : .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.15  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  in  .  3.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.25  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 42V,  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 42% . 

No.  2  . 65  't.65 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  tl.lO 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.05  . 

No.  m  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATO  PTTREE+  fF.  O  B  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42%  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.50  '2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . - . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . 

BI.UEBERR'ES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . — . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 


.  2.75 

8.’26 

1.20  tl.l6 
1.36  tl.30 


'3.'26  .’.'.'.'.“T 


.  tl.30 

6.60  *4.50 


4.26  . 

.  1.70 

.  1.86 

.  2.00 


.60  t.66 

1.05  t.82% 

3.30  ...._ 

.60  . 

.95  . 

3.10  . 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  _ _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . - . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . - . 


.86  _ 

1.80  _ 

1.40  _ 

. .  tl.70 

1.60  tl.65 
_  *4.60 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.T. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%...... 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . - 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . - 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

.76 

3.40 

1.76 

*1.60 

1.65 

*1.46 

*1.20 

*1.06 

4.10 

4.26 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . —  — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . -  — 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . — 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  pricea,  uew  pack). 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.46  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . - .  1.60  ....— 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . - 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.16  2.60 

No.  lOs  . - .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz . 87% . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 90  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.25 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.15 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  ox. .  -....., 

6  oz . 80  *.86 

8  oz . 

10  or.  . .  1.70  *1.76 

Selects,  6  oz . - 


SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47%*1.45 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.85  _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . - 

Flat,  No.  1 .  ....... 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 87%  *.90 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 70  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat.  No.  % . .76  _ 

Chums,  Tall  . 76%  *.76 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  *1.30 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . ........  1.10  1.10 

SARDINES8  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . *2.86 

>4  Oil,  keys .  *3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.26 

%  Oil,  carton  — . . . . .  -....- 


Vi  musraru,  ixeyiess  . . . . - . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.60 


TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 


White,  %8  . 

Whit^i,  la  . 

7.80 

18.66 

8.86 

4.60 

8.60 
4.66 
740 

13.66 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ _ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy— 

Yellow,  Is  . - 

6.26 
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THE  CAN  N  I  NC  TRADE 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

(formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt 


(Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 


La.  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


Whence  Came 
Stringless  Green  F 


Yosemite  Mammoth 
Wax 


Saddleback 


Improved  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 


ORIGIN  DESCRIPTION 

Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod,  originated  by  N.  B.  Keeney  ,  compact,  upright  plant.  Early  in  s^son, 

&  Son  and  introduced  to  the  trade  in  1894  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  ,  *  arrive  at  first  picking  stage.  The  p( 

was  the  first  green  podded  stringless  bean  of  merit.  This  stem  and  well  covered  by  the  leaves,  ar 

variety  resulted  from  the  crossing  of  Yosemite  Mammoth  long  nearly  straiglu,  round,  meaty  and  stringless.  I 

Wax,  Burpee’s  Saddleback  Wax  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Altho  the  cropper.  The  seed  is  solid  burnt  umber  in  coh 

Saddleback  Wax  was  partly  responsible,  the  absolute  stringless,  IMPROVEMENTS 

the  freedom  from  fibre  in  the  walls,  and  exceptional  succulence  The  original  stock  has  been  continuously  improve 

came  mostly  from  the  Yosemite  Wax.  Now  almost  extinct,  ful  breeding  carried  on  by  the  originators,  and  their  s 

Yosemite  was  a  giant  type  with  extra  long,  large  pods.  These  The  present  strain  retains  all  the  desirable  featu 

pods  were  remarkable,  moreover,  for  their  tenderness  and  for  initial  introduction  with  a  longer  and  more  attra 

entire  absence  of  fibre — qualities  which  were  retained  in  the  and  without  sacrifice  in  either  earliness  or  prod 

cross.  When  Ne  Plus  Ultra  added  a  green  color,  a  truly  re-  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod  is  recommended  to  n 

markable  development  had  been  achieved.  deners  and  to  canners  for  cut  beans. 

For  prompt  shipment  or  under  future  contract 

ASGROW  STOCKS  ARE  WELL-BRED 

AaannatfJi  O^ram^ra,  Jlur 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nnii  Qlnitnrrlirut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


